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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
III. ATONEMENT IN THE LATER PRIESTLY LITERATURE 



JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 



The adoption of the Priestly Code in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah marked an epoch in the history of the Hebrew religion. It 
signalized the triumph of the legalistic, priestly aspect of religious 
thought. Prophecy had emphasized the value of the ethical element, 
and of man's right relations to his fellows, as indispensable to his 
acceptance with God ; legislation lays its stress upon the distinctively 
religious element, and upon the necessity of man's right attitude 
toward God himself. It seeks to secure the desired attitude by pro- 
viding a series of regulations which shall control all the activities of 
life on their God ward side. It furnishes a rule, or ritual for the per- 
formance of every religious function, and it recognizes the religious 
element present in practically every human act or experience. The 
inevitable result was a transfer of emphasis from character to act, 
from being to doing, with the accompanying danger of external- 
ism and formalism in religion. Nevertheless, the whole movement 
grew out of and attempted to give utterance to two great thoughts, viz., 
the immeasurable holiness of God, and the enormity and universality 
of sin. These two truths were driven deep into the consciousness of 
Israel's religious thinkers by the fall of Jerusalem and the agonies of 
exile, drastic penalties inflicted by a most holy God upon a desperately 
wicked people. The task of atonement is now greater than ever 
before; God and man are at the farthest poles of estrangement. 
None but the most rigid, exact, minute, and comprehensive provisions 
for atonement will secure the desired forgiveness and restoration to 
favor. 

The chief literature expressive of this feeling is Ezek., chaps. 40-48, 
the Priestly Code, the P document, and the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. This does not comprise the total literary output of 
the exilic and post-exilic age, but it represents the predominant spirit 
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of the age which breathes through almost all of its literature, e. g., 
the later prophets, many psalms, and even some of the Wisdom 
Literature. 

In the study of the atonement ritual an initial fact of great signifi- 
cance presents itself; sin is no longer primarily the product of the will. 
It may be and frequently is existent entirely apart from any act of 
volition; "unwitting sins" play a large part in the law, for they 
require atonement no less than deliberate sins. 1 Not only so, but 
even certain inanimate objects are under the necessity of being made 
acceptable to God through atonement. Certain inevitable, natural 
processes also involve the necessity of atonement. The truth of these 
statements appears from such regulations as those concerning child- 
birth (Lev. 12:6-8), where instead of something calling forth divine 
displeasure, there seems to be rather a gracious manifestation of 
divine favor; those concerning the person who has accidently come 
in contact with a corpse (Num., chap. 19); those providing for the 
propitiation to be made in behalf of the altar (Ezek. 43 : 19-27 : Exod. 
29 : 36 f.) ; and those dealing with "unwitting sins " (Lev., chaps. 4, 5). 
Such matters as these do not constitute sin in the Christian sense of the 
word at all, yet the necessity for atonement is imperative ; failure to 
provide it means death (Lev. 15:31). 

In general we may say that atonement is called for by three classes 
of offenses: (a) cases of uncleanness, where atonement serves for 
general purificatory purposes, making the person or thing acceptable 
in the divine presence; 2 (b) "unwitting sins," i. e., unintentional or 
accidental transgressions; 3 (c) deliberate, intentional sins. This third 
category is excluded by some from the list of sins for which atone- 
ment may be made. 4 This limitation of the efficacy of atonement to 
cases of unwitting sin either against moral or ceremonial law is sup- 

* It is not to be supposed that this phase of the conception of sin appeared for 
the first time in exilic and post-exilic times. It is rather a survival of earlier beliefs, 
which were ignored, if not opposed by the prophets, but were always a part of the 
popular consciousness and held their place uninterruptedly in the ritual. 

2 E. g., Exod. 29: 1 ff., 36 f.; Lev. 8: 14 f.; 9: 1 ff.; chaps. 12, 14, 15; Num. 6:9 ff.; 
chaps. 7, 19, 28, and 29. 

3 E. g., Num. 15: 22-29; Lev. 4:1 — 5: 19. 

4 So Schultz, American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, p. 297; Stade, Biblische 
Theologie des Alien Testaments, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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ported by Num. 15:30 ff., which expressly declares that for sins com- 
mitted " with a high hand " there can be no atonement. This general 
principle is supported by a number of specific laws decreeing the 
death or excommunication of persons guilty of such offenses as incest, 
witchcraft, adultery, blasphemy, murder, disregard of the Sabbath, 
and various violations of the ritual. 5 But over against this general 
law and its many concrete illustrations, there are several cases of a 
contrary character which none but the most sophistical methods of 
interpretation can convert into unwitting sins. For example, atone- 
ment is available for perjury, betrayal of trust, robbery, oppression, 
sexual intercourse with another man's bondmaid, and murmuring 
against Jehovah's representatives. 6 How shall we account for these 
conflicting views ? It must be borne in mind that the Priestly Code is 
a compilation from various sources and represents generations of 
ritualistic usage and theory. The point of view controlling the most 
of this material is that only unintentional sins are open to atonement; 
but not all of it has been brought into harmony with the dominant 
view. Furthermore, it is not improbable that the exclusion of delib- 
erate sins from the possibility of atonement was an ideal of the earlier 
strata of the Priestly Code which was found to be impracticable; 
time showed it to be impossible of realization. The later revision 
of the statutes therefore made a concession at this point to human 
weakness. 7 

The purpose of the atoning act, in the Priestly Code as elsewhere, 
is to facilitate communion with God, to remove obstacles to such 
communion of whatever sort they may be. The efficacy of the trans- 
action lies in the performance of the atoning act; that is the sine qua 
non. In certain cases confession of sin accompanied the act (e. g., 
Lev. 16:21), but in many others where atonement was called for 

s Gen. 17:14; Exod. 12:15, 19; 30:33, 38; 31:14, 15; 32:33 ff.; 35:2; Lev. 
7:20 f., 25-27; io:iff.; 17:4,9,10; 18:29519:8; 20:2,6,9-12,27; 22:3; 23:29^; 
24:15-17,21; Num. 9:13; 15:32; 19:20; 35:31-34. 

6 Lev. 5:1; 6:1-7; 19:20 ff.; Num. 16:41 ff. In Num. 5:6 ff. and Lev- 
16:21 f., all sins seem to be provided for, but possibly unwitting sins only were in 
mind, and in Lev., chap. 16, the sins of the community as a whole rather than those of 
individuals are certainly intended. 

'Asa matter of fact Lev. 6: 1-7; 19: 21 f.; and Num. 5:5-8 are quite generally 
assigned to the latest accretions to the Priestly Code for reasons quite apart from 
their position with reference to deliberate and inadvertent sins. 
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there was nothing to confess; the act was all in all. While there was 
this insistence upon the performance of the rite, there went along with 
it a practically complete tolerance as to beliefs concerning the rite. 
This is characteristic of all ancient rites; provided a man discharge 
his ritual obligations, he is at liberty to interpret them according to his 
own pleasure. Furthermore, sacrificial rites are a growth, not an 
invention. They go on from generation to generation and gather to 
themselves new meaning with the progress of time. So that to a 
sacrificial institution dating its origin far back in the past, we need 
not be surprised to find more than one explanation attached. 

This is certainly true of the rite of atonement. One value assigned 
to the rite is evidently that of a purging agency. It purifies persons 
and things from uncleanness and sin. Blood plays a large part in this 
ritual. The person or thing to be cleansed is anointed or sprinkled 
with blood and this act removes all impurity as if by magic. An 
illustration of this is furnished by the ritual for the cleansing of lepers 
(Lev. chap. 14). 8 The leper is already healed of his disease before 
application is made for ceremonial cleansing. The purpose of the 
atonement therefore is not to placate the wrath of God in order that 
the leper may be healed, but rather to remove from him all traces of 
the uncleanness of his leprosy, due probably to the malevolence of a 
demon. This cleansing function of blood belongs in the same cate- 
gory with that of the lustral water for the purpose of removing unclean- 
ness due to contact with a dead body (Num. 19:11 f.), the burning 
and washing necessary after participation in war (Num. 31:21-24), 
the incense burned by Aaron in order to turn aside the plague which 
was devastating Israel (Num. 16:46 ff.), and the sacred oil used in the 
consecration of priests (Lev. 8:12). This conception of the efficacy 
of blood goes back to ancient usages and ideas, which have persisted 
among the Arabs even to the present day. The Bedouin sprinkles 
blood when he digs a well, erects a building, or tills new land, and 
believes that by so doing he protects himself from the activities of 
hostile demons. 9 Blood was one of those substances which tradition- 
ally had power to remove persons or things from the sphere of the 

8 Similar cases are to be found in Lev. 8:23, 30; 12:6-8; 14:48 ff.; Exod. 29:12, 
20, 21. 

9 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, Vol. I, pp. 136, 452. 
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profane to that of the sacred. An animal having been set apart to 
Jehovah, its blood was holy and was able to impart the quality of 
holiness to that with which it came in contact. 10 

This conception of the cleansing or sanctifying power of blood 
applies in all cases in which the blood is actually applied to the person 
or object which is to be made clean or holy. There are many cases 
of atonement, however, in which no such physical contact between the 
sinner and the blood is required. 11 For such, some other explanation 
must be sought, and the clue to it seems to be furnished by the fact 
that fat and blood are so commonly associated in the sacrificial ritual. 
Now fat is well known to have been regarded as the best part of the 
animal in the Semitic world. The best of the fruit is called its fat in 
the Old Testament itself (Num. 18: 12). The crime of Eli's sons was 
probably that of taking the fat which, as the best part of the offering, 
belonged to Jehovah. Fat and blood are described as Jehovah's 
food in Ezek. 44:7. Blood thus seems to have been held in equally 
high esteem with fat as an article of food. 12 The use of blood and 
fat accordingly point back to early times when the sacrifice was 
regarded as a family meal of which the deity and his worshipers alike 
partook and thus cemented the fellowship between them. But it is 
impossible to suppose that this crude, sensuous conception was pres- 
ent in the mind of the exilic or post-exilic legislator. It is more 
probable either that he accepted long cherished customs without 
understanding or seeking to understand their true significance, or that 
he regarded the sacrificial blood and fat in many cases as a gift to 
God. It is scarcely credible, however, that the priestly revisers of the 
ritual assumed so unquestioning an attitude as the former alterna- 
tive implies; and certain positive facts favor the latter alternative. 
The eating of the sin-offering is not permitted to the offerer but is 
confined to the priests, the representatives of God. In the early stages 
of the Hebrew ritual, sacrifice was certainly looked upon as a gift to 
God. In the Priestly Code itself sacrifice is constantly represented as 

10 So H. P. Smith, American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, p. 419. 

11 It is very probable that in earlier stages of the ritual blood was applied to all 
persons seeking atonement just as it was to things, and that the same idea of purifying 
held good in all cases (cf. Exod. 24:8; 29: 20; Lev. 8: 23 ff.). 

11 For evidence of this custom among the Semites and other primitive peoples, 
see W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 234; cf. Ps. 50: 13. 
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]2PJ2> a gift; even the sin-offering is so designated (Lev. 4:23, 28, 
32; 5:11). The fact that the Nazirite must offer a sin-offering at the 
close of his Nazirate is explicable on the gift basis, i. e., now that the 
Nazirite is about to withdraw from his close,, undivided attachment 
to Jehovah, he propitiates him with liberal gifts lest he be incensed 
by such abandonment of him (Num., chap. 6). The substitution of 
fine flour for an animal in the case of the sin-offering of a poor man 
likewise points toward the gift hypothesis (Lev. 5:11 ff.). 

In any case, the inteipretation of the sin-offering and the trespass- 
offering as representative of atonement through vicarious satisfaction 
of the divine demand for justice cannot stand. The death of the 
sacrificial animal does not represent the death of the sinner. The 
sin is not transferred to the slain victim. The impossibility of the 
theory of vicarious satisfaction appears from several facts. As pre- 
viously noted, fine flour may constitute a sin-offering (Lev. 5:11 ff.); 
there can be in such a case no vicarious death for sin. Not only so, 
but this flour and the flesh of the sin-offering and trespass-offering 
were most holy, so that only priests might eat of it and that too under 
restrictions (Lev. 5:13; 6:24f.; 7:6). This is scarcely consistent 
with the view that the sin has been transferred to the slain animal. 13 
Then, too, the emphasis of the ritual is not upon the slaughter, as would 
be the case if the death of the sinner were the end in view, but rather 
upon the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar. Furthermore, ani- 
mals were slain for other sacrificial offerings where the purpose was 
not to make atonement for sin; hence the death of the sacrificial 
animal is evidently consonant with other interpretations than that of 

J 3 The fact that in certain cases the flesh of the sin-offering is not eaten by the 
priests but is burned "without the camp" (Exod. 29:14; Lev. 4:11 f., 21; 16:27) is 
not inconsistent with the view that the flesh was holy. The cases in question are the 
sin-offerings for the High-Priest, the priests, or the community as a whole. The 
priests would scarcely be expected to eat offerings made to God in their own behalf. 
There was evidently difference of opinion as to the propriety of the priests eating 
of the sin-offering of the community of which he himself was a part (Lev. 4:21; 10: 
16 ff.), but such an offering is specifically declared to be "most holy" (Lev. 10:17). 
The holiness of these offerings appears likewise from the emphasis laid upon the 
necessity of sprinkling their blood upon the altar for purifying purposes, and from the 
fact that the flesh was to be burned in a "clean place." The burning outside of the 
camp was merely an additional precaution against the danger of anyone coming in 
contact with the most holy flesh (cf. W. R. Smith, Religion oj the Semites, 2d ed.. 
pp. 371 ff.). 
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vicarious satisfaction. Finally, certain offenses were beyond the possi- 
bility of atonement; nothing but the sinner's death would suffice 
(Exod. 35:2; Lev. 20:9-16, 27; 24:16 f., 21; Num. 15:32-36). It 
is quite clear, therefore, that the death of the animal was not regarded 
as the equivalent of the death of the sinner. 

What is the significance of the laying on of hands in the atonement 
ritual ? Some have urged the substitutionary hypothesis as furnish- 
ing the only solution : the sinner lays his hands upon the head of the 
victim and thereby imparts his own guilt to the animal which dies in 
his place. It appears, however, that outside of the cultus the laying 
on of hands often signifies the impartation of good gifts but never the 
transmission of evil. 14 Furthermore in the non-sacrificial laws the 
laying on of hands at times designates something other than trans- 
mission or impartation; e. g., in the case of one accused of blasphemy, 
the witnesses lay their hands upon his head, probably for the purpose 
of solemnly identifying the offender, or of vouching for the truthful- 
ness of their testimony, but certainly not in order to transmit to him 
any guilt that attaches to them, for he is already guilty and they inno- 
cent (Lev. 24: 10 ff.). IS Hence in the sacrificial ritual there is a priori 
an alternative explanation open to us; we are not shut up to the 
hypothesis of transmission of guilt. But this latter hypothesis is out 
of the question in the case of certain sacrifices in which the laying on 
of hands constitutes a part of the ceremony, though they have no rela- 
tion to the function of atonement, e. g., the peace-offering and the 
burnt-offering (Lev. 1:4; 3:2). These sacrifices are distinctly gifts 
to the Deity, and the laying on of hands seems to have been the sacri- 
ficer's method of presenting his gift, the way in which he designates it 
as coming from him. The sin-offering, however, is also a gift (Lev. 
4: 23), and so open to the same interpretation of the laying on of hands. 
That there was actual or symbolical transference of guilt to the sacri- 

T + The best discussion of this subject is that by Matthes, Zeitschrijt jiir die alt- 
testamentlkhe Wissenschaft, Vol. XXIII, pp. 97 ff., the results of which are here stated. 

J 3 The only case in the-cultus in which there is clearly transmissio culpae through 
the laying on of hands is that of the goat sent away to Azazel (Lev. 16:21); but this 
animal is not slaughtered in sacrifice, nor was its blood sprinkled upon the altar. 
There is thus no parallel here to the atoning sacrifice. The goat is merely the means 
by which the iniquity is carried away from Israel's land and so does but discharge the 
same function as the ephah of the vision in Zech. 5:5-10. 
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fice seems moreover ruled out by the simple fact that the animal was 
thereafter sacrificed to God and its flesh was "most holy." 

A subsidiary question in this connection is the significance of the 
representation of the Priestly Code that the Levites were demanded 
by Jehovah in lieu of the first born who rightfully belong to him 
(Exod. 13:2; Num. 3:i2f., 41; 8:16-18; 18:15). This claim to 
the firstborn is based upon the deliverance from Egypt and from the 
slaughter that annihilated the firstborn of Egypt. What the historical 
antecedents of this theory concerning the Levites were it is impossible 
to say, but the view of P is perfectly simple : The Levites are a gift to 
God in substitution for the firstborn of Israel upon whom Jehovah 
has the same claim as he has upon the first-fruits and firstlings. It is 
a vicarious offering certainly; but it is not penal substitution for there 
is no question of guilt here, nor is there any thought of death in the 
law, whatever there may have been at some remote period in the past. 
The life-service of the Levites is dedicated to Jehovah as a gift in con- 
pensation for the life-service of the firstborn (cf. the case of the 
dedication of Samuel to the service of Jehovah in the temple at 
Shiloh). 

A similar conception underlies the polltax levied upon all male 
Israelites over twenty years of age whenever the census was taken 
(Exod. 30:11 ff.). This is declared to be "atonement money" (or 
ransom) to make atonement for their lives, that there might be no 
plague among them. A census was an occasion fraught with danger 
— witness the plague that followed David's census; to forestall an 
outbreak each male must appease the Deity with an offering (Exod. 

3o:i3f.). 

Thus the atoning sacrifices of the Priestly Code can all be explained 
as acting in one or the other of two ways, serving either as cleansing 
agencies which render unclean persons or things clean, or as gifts to 
Jehovah which assure him of the sinner's sorrow and desire for pardon. 
The gift of course was not looked upon by the legislators as being of any 
value in itself to Jehovah, but only as representative of the offender's 
attitude of mind and heart. From this point of view it is difficult to 
understand the objection sometimes urged against this interpretation, 
viz., that the conception of God was so exalted and spiritual during 
this period that any thought of offering him gifts must have been 
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impossible. 16 Gifts are still offered to God with more or less direct- 
ness even by the civilization of the twentieth century. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that for the great body of worshipers the ritual 
was the all-absorbing thing and that the theology out of which it grew 
was in all probability confined to a relatively small number of people. 
The exact performance of the entire ceremony was the essential thing; 
it is not likely that one part of the sacrificial rite was considered to 
have any more efficacy than another; the entire rite was necessary to 
secure the desired atonement. Not only was this so in the case 
of any particular sacrifice, but the later priestly cultus as a whole came 
to be looked upon as possessed of atoning value. The purpose of it 
all was to propitiate Jehovah, who had shown himself capable of such 
awful wrath. Lest further outbreaks of his anger occur, the most 
minute care is taken to guard every detail of life, both sacred and pro- 
fane, so zealously that there shall be no possibility of offending his 
divine majesty beyond the point of endurance. The whole cultus is 
expressive of the desire of the pious to conform in every slightest detail 
to the divine will. It is the apotheosis of obedience. This obedience 
is practiced in the eager hope that thereby the heart of God may be 
touched so that his afflicting rod may be withheld (Lev., chap. 26). 
The large amount of ritual for the express purpose of making atone- 
ment, with its climax in the legislation for the great day of atonement 
(Lev., chap. 16), is the outstanding characteristic of the Priestly Code 
as over against the Deuteronomic and Covenant Codes. There we 
move in an atmosphere of comparative freedom and joy; here we are 
oppressed by fear and sorrow. In the hands of the majority the per- 
formance of this atoning ritual degenerated into an unethical and 
unspiritual formalism; but to the spiritually minded it was but the 
concrete embodiment of the great teachings regarding sin, repent- 
ance, and God enunciated by the prophets. 

The Old Testament teaching concerning atonement as it has been 
brought out in these three articles may be here summarized for con- 
venience. The need of atonement lies in the fact that all men are 
sinners, hence ever and anon in direct antagonism to God, and there- 
fore subject to his punitive wrath. Atonement is the process by 

16 So, e.g., W. P. Paterson, article "Sacrifice," in Hastings' Dictionary oj the 
Bible. 
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which the just wrath of God against the sinner is assuaged. Atone- 
ment avails for the great bulk of sins, but certain extraordinary crimes 
are beyond its pale. Various views seem to have obtained in the Old 
Testament period from time to time as to the meaning and method 
of atonement. From very early times repentance was looked upon as 
efficacious in averting God's wrath, and through the influence of the 
prophets this belief struck root deep into the religious consciousness of 
Israel. It may be fairly doubted whether any form of atonement in 
the prophetic and post-prophetic days did not imply more or less of 
this subjective element behind all objective acts. This is especially 
true of the common conception of the atoning sacrifice as a gift or 
compensation made to God to invoke his favor. The gift is, on the 
face of it, an acknowledgment of sin. Another conception of 
atonement which seems to have been present all through the history 
of the idea, concurrent with the two conceptions just mentioned, is 
that of a purification whereby the uncleanness and sin so obnoxious 
to Jehovah are removed from his sight and all obstacles to the free 
course of his grace are done away. Allied with this view is the con- 
viction that the purificatory work can be accomplished only by God 
himself ; the most that man can do is to put himself in an attitude of 
confession and sorrow for sin with an earnest desire for cleansing. 
Finally, there is the view that atonement means vicarious satisfaction 
of the demands of the divine justice. This view, however, appears 
only sporadically and is rather to be regarded as a survival from a 
very early period than as the deliberate promulgation of later times. 
In no case does it appear as a part of the direct and positive teaching 
concerning atonement; for of the two narratives where it is most 
clearly presented one records it as a custom of long standing and pro- 
ceeds to emphasize certain ethical and religious teachings of another 
type upon the basis of the custom (Deut. 21:1-9); the other utilizes 
it, as an existing belief, for the partial explanation of an obscure prob- 
lem (Isa. 52:13 — 53:12), and even there lays its greatest stress not 
upon the thought of vicarious satisfaction but upon that of the benefits 
that accrue to those in whose behalf vicarious suffering is endured. It 
can hardly be said, therefore, that vicarious satisfaction, or penal substi- 
tution, is a characteristic teaching of the Old Testament concerning 
atonement. It is rather incidental and subordinate, a view that has 
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fallen to the rear in the onward march of the Hebrew spirit, a part of 
its inheritance which it makes little effort to transmit to succeeding 
generations. 

Underlying all the ceremonies, figures, and symbols of the atoning 
ritual, there is the ineradicable teaching of the holiness of God. 
This holiness, unmoral in its beginnings, is at the close allied to and 
informed with ethical truth. Holiness includes justice and demands 
righteousness. But it is a justice "touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities." The penalty of sin is death; but the justice of God 
does not insist upon "the due and forfeit of my bond." It is a justice 
tempered with mercy and throbbing with love. Jehovah is "long 
suffering and plenteous in mercy and repenteth himself of the evil." 
The availability of pardon is implied in every atoning rite. The pre- 
requisites to the securing of pardon are so graduated as to rule out 
none who sincerely desire it, no matter how poor or friendless. It is 
of the utmost importance that the conditions be met, but they are not 
intended to be unreasonably severe. The ritual of atonement was 
hardly looked upon as a thing in itself pleasing to God, except in so 
far as the performance of it was a test of obedience to divine law. 
Whatever notions may have prevailed about the efficacy of the ritual in 
early times, or in the minds of the populace at large, it can scarcely 
be doubted that for the later legislators themselves the chief value of 
the ceremony was on its manward rather than its Godward side. It 
served as a great educational agency inculcating in the hearts and 
minds of participants and spectators right conceptions of the sinful- 
ness of man and the holiness and mercy of the just God. 



